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The Martin G. Brumbaugh Reconstruction Unit 


Forty-two men of CPS 43, the Martin 
G. Brumbaugh Reconstruction Unit, are 
working in poverty stricken, tropical Puerto 
Rico. Other CPS men were scheduled to 
have arrived in the Virgin Islands to 
establish a sub-unit in St. Thomas. 

In addition to the CPS assignees, six CPS 





The Puerto Rico Unit was named for the 
late Martin G. Brumbaugh, member of the 
Church of the Brethren, first commissioner 
of Education in Puerto Rico under Amer- 
ican rule. 





wives, ten other continental Americans and 
32 Puerto Ricans are employed in the three 
sub-units on the island of Puerto Rico, con- 
ducting an extensive medical and public 
health program, and rendering social com- 
munity services in education, health and 
recreation. 

The original unit was established by the 
Brethren Service Committee at Castafier 
in August, 1942; in May, 1943 the Men- 
nonite Central Committee took over the 
work at La Plata and the American Friends 
Service Committee opened a sub-unit at 
Zalduondo in June 1943. 

Beginnings 

After its China unit was blocked by the 
State Department, the BSC turned its at- 
tention to Puerto Rico. The possibilities 
of service were investigated, a unit planned 
and approved. a 

David and Janine Blickenstaff, the origi- 
nal director and his wife arrived in June, 
1942. The first operation was performed 
two months later. 

The first group of the Brumbaugh Unit 
was established at the Castafier central 
service farm, some 12 miles west of Ad- 
juntas in a mountainous, coffee raising dis- 
trict. The region was almost without medi- 
cal care, the nearest hospital being at 
Ponce, some thirty miles away through the 
mountains. 

With the cooperation of the Puerto Rican 
Reconstruction Administration and the In- 
sular Department of Health, four buildings 
were completed or remodeled. Electrical. 
plumbing, and hot water systems were in- 


stalled. A medical laboratory was estab- 
lished, X-ray equipment set up; a laundry, 
kitchen and offices were completed. 


Staff 


At present the Casiafier unit consists of 
61 people, 21 CPS men, three CPS wives, 
eight other continental Americans working 
with the Brethren Service Committee, and 
29 Puerto Ricans. The CPS men are hos- 
pital orderlies and operating room assist- 
ants, cooks, laboratory technicians, mainte- 
nance and construction men. 

The CPS wives do community work and 
dietitics; other continental Americans are 
doctors and nurses. 

Castafier is the site of one of some dozen 
PRRA “Service Farms” that supply fer- 
tilizer, seeds, livestock and poultry to the 
resettled farmers. In addition to helping 
to stock the new farms, the service farms 
serve as community centers, agricultural 
schools and medical dispensaries to the 
surrounding country. The Puerto Ricans 
aiding in the project are assigned by the 
PRRA to work along with Brumbaugh unit. 
They act as nurses, orderlies, laundry work- 
ers, kitchen helpers and nurses aids. 


Program 

Castafier now has a 26-bed hospital with 
an operating room, obstetrics room, a nurs- 
ery, a laboratory and X-ray equipment. In 
addition, clinics are held at Rio Prieto and 
Yahuecas. . . . 

In the nine months ending November, 
1943, 595 patients were admitted to the 
Castafier general hospital, for a total of 
4,091 hospital days. The 25 beds then 
available for occupancy were used by pa- 
tients over 76 percent of the time, and the 
average stay of the patients was 68 days. 

Operations totaled 624 during this period 
and ranged from leg amputations to tonsil- 
lectomies. 

During the 60 clinics held at Rio Prieto 
rural dispensary during the same period 
1,131 new patients were treated and there 
were 1,474 return visits. 

The hospital office clinic had 996 patient 
visits and the Rabanos Rural Dispensary 
had 3,214 out patients. 

In addition to the medical work, a census 


(Continued on page 4) 


The Background 


In 1898 the U. S. declared war on Spain 
and General Miles who took Puerto Rico, 
which had been under Spanish control for 
more than 400 years, announced, 

“We have come to give you the advan- 
Pa and blessings of enlightened civiliza- 
ion.” 

Now, according to a report by Gov. Tug- 
well, most Puerto Ricans live below Amer- 
ican minimum health standards, there is 
widespread malnutrition, high death rate, 
poor housing, inadequate public services. 
The overall benefits of American occupa- 
tion were doubtful, he intimated. 

The island itself is about 1,000 miles 
southeast of Florida. It has a total area 
of 3,423 square miles (2/3 the size of Con- 
necticut), but the population is 1,869,255, 
an average of 541.6 per square mile. The 
average for continental U's. is 44.2. 

Three out of four are listed as white but 
the color line is vaguely drawn. 68.5 per- 
cent are literate. e religion is predomi- 
nantly Roman Catholic, Because both the - 
birth and death rates are much higher than 
the U. S., there are proportionately fewer 
old people. The population is still increas- 
ing and at the present rate, will reach 
3,000,000 in 1965. 

Poverty is general. About 70 percent of 
families have a total income of less than 
$400 a year, and they are forced to spend 
about 60 percent of this income for food 
(35 percent in the U. 8.). Staple foods are 
salt, codfish, rice, beans, t pork and 
wheat flour. Milk is almost completely 
lacking. 

iy a | as the result of malnutrition, 
the island has the highest TB rate in the 
western hemisphere, a malaria rate more 
than twice that of the U. 8. Hookworm, 
syphilis and intestinal diseases are common 
despite the exceptionally healthy climate. 


Shortage of Doctors 

A shortage of medical aid leaves only one 
doctor to 5,000 inhabitants in normal times, 
a situation aggravated by the war. 

Knetty economic problems also confront 
Puerto Rico. Sugar is the basic crop, fol- 
lowed by tobacco and coffee, but U. 8. cor- 
porations control a large share of these. 
Hurricanes, quota restrictions on sugar 
which further unemployment and the de- 
pendence on one crop for welfare, complete 


‘the vicious circle. 


To attack all these problems, the Puerto 
Rican Reconstruction Administration was 
a in May, 1935, by President Roose- 
velit. 

With U. S. at war, PRRA funds have 
been slashed to the bone, but the agency 
has done much to help Puerto Rico to a 
sound and healthy economy. Its aims in- 
clude: 

Encouraging the islanders to buy, with 
PRRA help, small, independent farms, grow 
diversified crops and participate in a variety 
of cooperatives. 

The building of numbers of sanitary, hur- 
ricane resistant, low-cost housing projecta, 
available at low interest rates, to replace 
the prevalent odd-lumber and palm leaf 
homes. 

Establishing recreational centers, cooper- 
ative sugar mills, schools, paved roads, NYA 
projects, water systems, five hydro-electric 
units, cement plants, etc. 


(Continued on page 5) 
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Unit— (from page 3) 


of the 1,220 persons in the surrounding ter- 
ritory is being conducted. All the homes 
in the project are visited in an effort to 
compile data on literacy, schooling, ages 
and other information. These reports will 
be used for’ reference in clinical follow-ups, 
in the social program, health education. 

Public school examinations are given at 
Castafier and nearby schools where inocu- 
lations for smallpox, typhoid and diph- 
theria are given. 

Public health literature and information 
is distributed through the clinics and speak- 
ers on public health work with the clubs 
and schools. 


Community Center 


In addition to the five Boy’s Clubs and 
the ten women’s clubs at the Community 
Center, a Community Betterment Associa- 
tion has been established reaching all age 
groups. The Community Center is open 
from 10 a. m. to 9 p. m. daily. A CPS 
man acts as athletic director. Volleyball, 
basketball, softball, ping pong, tennis and 
other sports have been organized. 

Classes in English, home nursing, car- 
pentry and typing are held for the Puerto 
Ricans. Handicrafts, sewing, folk and ball- 
room dancing parties and hikes are all part 
of the club activities set up in the Castafier 
Community Center. A library, piano, and 
shower room are available to the people of 
the community. About twice a month, 
evening meetings are held for educational 
programs or for entertainment. 


Community Services 


In line with the health program, milk 
stations have been established at both, Rio 
Prieto and Castafier. Breakfast is pro- 
vided for young people to make up for the 
inadequate, milkless diet prevalent in much 
of Puerto Rico. A recreational program 
is held in the rural dispensary in Rio Prieto 
on the three days a week that the clinic 
is open. 

Clothing is distributed to the needy both 
through the local schools and churches and 
directly to the people. An education pro- 
gram is being carried out in cooperation 
with the Department of Education. 


Cooperation 


“The response and cooperation which the 
program has received have been the most 
gratifying experiences of all,” wrote the 
members of the Puerto Rican unit in the 
Gospel Messenger. 

“Thus, although the Brethren Service 
Committee provides the bulk of hospital 
expenses, tangible aid is received from many 
sources. From the insular department of 
health come hospital drugs, as well as chem- 
icals, narcotics and glassware for the lab- 
oratory, and general supplies such as gauze, 
cotton, adhesive, and record forms. Like- 


wise the Puerto Rican Reconstruction Ad- 
ministration provides buildings, utilities, 
some equipment and surgical instruments, 
heavy transportation and general mainte- 
nance of buildings... . 


LA PLATA 


The La Plata sub-unit is administered by 
the MCC. Work was started in May, 1943. 

La Plata is not a town but a rural settle- 
ment built around a community center 
which serves, at the present, as the head- 
quarters for the CPS unit. 


MCC 


On July 1, 1943, the MCC took over the 
work started by the Castafier group at La 
Plata. In an agreement with the PRRA it 
was decided that the sub-unit would under- 
take two types of service, medical work and 
community building. 

The medical clinic was opened Dec. 1, 
1943, under the leadership of Dr. Preheim. 
During the first month, 186 new patients 
were registered and January showed an in- 
crease of 29 non-return patients over De- 
cember. An analysis of the cases shows 
the most prevalent diseases to be respira- 
tory infections, tooth decay, gum infec- 
tion, intestinal parasites, anemia and ma- 
laria. 

Plans are under way for a 26-bed hos- 
pital. It is felt that a small hospital is 
essential if the medical program is to be 
of maximum value to a community of this 
type. 

The community building service consists 
of a four point program: educational, agri- 
cultural education, recreation and com- 
munity relief. 

Classes have been started in the com- 
munity center and a program of visual edu- 
cation, largely educational movies, has been 
set up. The agricultural education work 
has been carried on primarily in coopera- 
tion with the existing 4-H clubs. The pri- 
mary purpose of this work is to interest 
boys in new projects that will have a per- 
manent educational and economic value. 

The recreational program provides equip- 
ment and trained leadership. Both adults 
and children participate in an organized 
sports program: volleyball, softball, basket- 
ball, soccer and indoor games. 

The chief work of the community relief 
is the distribution of clothing to needy chil- 
dren and the operation of a milk station. 
Warm breakfasts are served every morning 
to 180 children, many of whom would other- 
wise eat nothing more than a piece of dry 
bread for their breakfast. 

The most recent development has been 
the opening of recreational work at two 
neaby centers, Buena Vista and Nogueras. 
It is expected that a recreational program 
will be opened at two additional centers in 
the near future, making a total of five cen- 
ters served by the La Plata sub-unit. After 
the completion of the hospital, the medical 
staff contemplates extending medical serv- 





Gone from 43 


The Castafier unit of CPS 43 
opened in August 1942. Since then 
three of the CPS men there died, one 
was discharged and one was trans- 
ferred to the China Unit. 

Of the non-CPS continentals work- 
ing with the unit two went on relief 
work in Spain and one went to work 
at Bethany Hospital in Chicago. 











ice to all five community centers through 
medical clinics. 

Of the fifteen people working in the La 
Plata unit, eleven are CPS assignees in- 
cluding the doctor and the laboratory tech- 
nician. One of the CPS men works as a 
full time farmer. There is one CPS wife, 
one other continental American (a gradu- 
ate nurse) and two Puerto Ricans. 


ZALDUONDO 


The AFSC is administering the sub-unit 
at Zalduondo. At the present the staff con- 
sists of a doctor, a nurse and eight CPS 
assignees. 

Zalduondo is located in the sugar cane 
country near the northeastern tip of Puerto 
Rico. The PRRA projects consists of some 
1,500 acres and is divided into 264 home- 
steads ranging from one to 11 acres. Here, 
too, the PRRA set up a community center 
and here, too, curtailment of PRRA funds 
forced the abandonment of most of the so- 
cial program. 

The first members of the Zalduondo unit 
arrived in July, 1943, to explore and at- 
tempt to meet the needs of the people. 

“The composite picture indicated three 
basic needs,” they reported, “a clinic to care 
for those who did not need hospitalization ; 
public health education, particularly in the 
fields of child care and nutrition; and a rec- 
reation program to give direction to the 
large amount of spare time available be- 
cause of the widespread unemployment or 
part time employment.” 

The opening of the clinic had to be post- 
poned until the arrival of the doctor on 
Christmas Day, 1943. Pending his arrival, 
an informal clinic was set up, where minor 
injuries were cared for by the unit nurse; 
patients requiring a doctor’s care were taken 
by ambulance to a visiting doctor at Lu- 
quillo or to the hospital at Fajardo. In 
December the number of treatments, inter- 
views, home visits and ambulance patients 
totalled 337. 

Arrangements have now been made for 
the sub-unit to help operate the almost 
defunct rural dispensary at Zalduondo and 
another located at Mata de Platanos, about 
four miles away. A small laboratory will 
be set up in connection with these clinics. 


Health Education 


Public health information is 
through contacts at the clinic. The unit 
nurse has given a course in first aid to 
ninth grade girls in a nearby school. 

A great deal of effort has been spent in 
popularizing the use of the soy bean in the 
diet, believing that this will make up for 
many of the deficiencies lacking in the usual 
Puerto Rican diet. 

In addition, plans are nearly complete for 
the opening of a “hot lunch” center which 
will serve hot food and milk to all children 
up to 12 years of age. 

The recreation center is open daily under 
the leadership of one of the assignees, and 
in addition to the usual organized program 
of games, classes in such diverse subjects as 
violin, typewriting and English are held. 

Approximately 500 people a week partici- 
pate in the activities of the center, not in- 
cluding classes and special events. A soft- 
ball field was equipped with lights to per- 
mit a night sports program for working 
people. 

A daily program was held for many of 
the women working at the rug-weaving fac- 
tory. A Sunday afternoon program for 
younger workers is under way. For boys 
12 to 16 a Boy Scout troop has just been 
organized. 

Community-wide “home talent” 


given 


programs 
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and movies are presented about once every 
three weeks with an attendance up to 200. 
A library with both Spanish and English 
books and magazines was set up with help 
from the Institute of Literature and the 
Carnegie Library. 


OTHER OFFICES 


Due to the expanding project and admin- 
istrative work, a central office has been set 
up on the grounds of the Evangelical Semi- 
nary, Rio Priedras, Puerto Rico. 

The director of the entire unit, Dr. Rufus 
King, and one CPS secretary live here. An 
empty house on the grounds serves as com- 
bination office, living quarters and CPS 
USO. 

The location of the office in the San 
Juan urban area facilitates contacts with 
the government offices, the Puerto Rican 
and Virgin Islands sub-units. The ‘secretary 
handles the usual CPS forms, correspon- 
dence with the service committees and does 
some purchasing of supplies. 

Since January, a CPS medical social 
worker has been on detached service in San 
Juan, working on venereal disease control 
under the US Public Health Service. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


A series of sub-units, whose work will be 
similar to that of the groups in Puerto 
Rico, is being set up in the Virgin Islands. 
These sub-units will be part of the Brum- 
— Unit, with headquarters in San Juan, 
> 

The Brethren Service Committee is ad- 
ministering the group of six that will work 
on the island of St. Thomas. Howard Gus- 
tafson, who will be leader of the sub-unit, 
and his wife have already arrived and an- 
other three CPS assignees were due. 

Gustafson will devote his main efforts to 
developing neighborhood social centers— 
group programs for both adults and chil- 
dren in the underprivileged parts of St. 
Thomas. Mrs. Gustafson will act as social 
worker in the Department of Education, 
handling cases of truants where adjust- 
ments may be necessary in the home en- 
vironment and working with nursery school 
teachers. One assignee will work in the 
mental ward of the local hospital and an- 
other will teach in the vocational school. 
A position as laboratory technician in the 
local hospital will be filled by another CPS 
man. 

A similar group, administered by the 
American Friends Service Committee is 
planned for the island of St. Croix. 


The Background— (from page 3) 


Stressing health education with the instal- 
lation of clinics, health education cam- 
paigns, reclammation of swamp areas (ma- 
laria), fever tick eradication and improved 
hospital facilities. 

It is this program into which the CPS 
units are fitting. 


Addresses 


The proper addresses of Puerto Rican 
sub-units are: 

PRRA Castafier Project (BSC), Adjuntas, 
Puerto Rico. 





PRRA La Plata Project (MCC), 
Aibonito, Puerto Rico. 

PRRA Zalduondo Project (AFSC), 
Luquillo, Puerto Rico. 

CPS Headquarters (Joint Administra- 


tion), Box 786, Rio Piedras, Puerto Rico. 

Virgin Islands Project (BSC), Box 665, 
Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, Virgin Is- 
lands. 


In Florida 88 Men Fight Hookworm 


Began at Crestview 


Civilian Public Service Camp 27 opened 
March 20, 1942, when four asignees ar- 
rived at Crestvi iew, Fla., to start the fight 
against hookworm. The Crestview unit 
closed.in November, 1943, but today 88 men 
of CPS 27 are working at Tallahassee and 
Mulberry and Orlando, Fla. 

The Brethren Service Committee —_ 
lished the original Crestview camp as 
first CPS project in public health. New 
the Friends and Mennonites as well are 
working with the Florida State Board of 
Health, building sanitary privies, digging 
wells, constructing septic tanks, screening 
homes and fighting the plague of hook- 
worm. 

Because the Mennonites and Friends did 
not start their units until last fall, they 
have not as yet had the chance to report as 
fully on their work as the BSC. Much of 
the work is similar in all three units, how- 
ever. 


Background at Crestview 


The moist, sandy shaded soil and the 
warm climate of northwestern Florida make 
an almost perfect breeding ground for hook- 
worm. More than 70 percent of the people 
of Okaloosa county were estimated to have 
hookworm in a study by the Rockefeller 
foundation. 

The original unit was set up to work in 
Okaloosa, Walton and Santa Rosa counties. 
Miss Anne Michael, US Public Health 
Nurse in that area figured that at least half 
of the families in that area would need 
direct help of some type. 


Work 


Hookworms thrive on human filth. The 
unromantic job of building sanitary privies 
is the basic step for the eradication of this 
menace. The total crew in the Crestview 
unit started with four men and never ex- 
ceeded 25. From March 1942 until Novem- 
ber 1943 the men put in 4,743 man-days 
fighting hookworm and other plagues: Of 
these 3,082 man days were spent erecting 
an installing 577 sanitary privies. Toward 
the end, complete units were built and in- 
stalled in less than five man-days. Car- 
pentry, masonry, plumbing, as well as a 
grasp of the fundamentals of public health 
work were vital skills in this job. 


Wells 


“Thursday,” wrote Milton Smucker in the 
“Gospel Messenger,” “we turned the pipe 
down to fifty feet and struck water. We in- 
stalled the pump and found we had a good 
well. We were as much pleased as the 
Martins (local farmers) because we didn’t 
care too much for the water from the old 
open well. Chicken feathers, leaves, mos- 
quito larvae and worms were often found 
in a bucketful of water. The little girl had 
had malaria and the Martins attributed it 
to the water.” 

In all 57 sanitary wells were dug by the 
men in 1,717 man days. Several of the 
wells were constructed for colored schools, 
where wells were dropped more than 75 
feet below the surface. 

Thirty-eight septic tanks were built and 
this included laying the drain fields; and 
31 houses were screened against the ma- 
laria-carrying mosquito. One man, as- 
signed to aid the state veterinarian in test- 
ing cattle for tuberculosis and Bang’s dis- 
ease, tested over 800 cattle. Another built 


53 wire baskets for use in school kitchens 
for sterilizing dishes. 

“Many tuberculosis patients in this area,” 
the article in the “Gospel Messenger” goes 
on, “unable to afford hospital care, must 
stay in the same room (frequently ill-venti- 
lated) with the rest of the family. To over- 
come this condition, the health department 
provides small one roomed screened shelters 
in which the patient may live at a dis- 
tance from the house. The CPS men at 
Crestview built three of these houses.” 


Survey 


A survey of the work shows that most of 
the work done by the CPS unit at Crest- 
view was done for private homes, next came 
jobs for schools, for industrial or commer- 
cial establishments (privies and wells for 
factory employees and restaurant patrons) 
and fourth, for churches. 

Thirty-five percent of the families aided 
by CPS work were tenants, the other 65 
owned their own land. Eighty-two percent 
of the people aided were white, the remain- 
ing 18 percent were Negro. Colored people 
make up about ten percent of the popula- 
tion of Okaloosa’s 13,000 population. 


Comparison 


This project was a continuation of a sim- 
ilar government-sponsored program in the 
same region. The Farm Security Adminis- 
tration aided by WPA workers built 210 
sanitary privies and screened 100 houses. 
This was over a four year period. This 
program was admittedly weak in its inabil- 
ity to serve the neediest people. The gov- 
ernment policy required payment into a 
revolving fund, over a period of time for 
the materials used. And this was beyond 
the reach of those people who need the 
work most. The normal prewar cost of ma- 
terials amounted to 

$20 for material for the sanitary privies 

$55 for material for the wells 

$50 for material for the screening jobs. 

Thus, a total of $125 was necessary for 
the material alone to meet the basic health 
requirements. The average per capita 
wealth as measured by the assessed valua- 
tion in this region is $90. 

At the rate of 12 units a man per year 
(a rate that was far surpassed by the CPS 
unit) it was estimated at the beginning of 
the program that it would take more than 
ten years for a 25 man crew to finish the 
basic needs for Okaloosa county. Though 
the Crestview unit was moved, partly due 
to outside pressure, many CPS men feel 
that the Crestview type project holds defi- 
nite possibilities for postwar work. 

Sidecamps 

In July 1942, five campers set up tents 
and began sanitary unit construction in 
Santa Rosa county. Public pressure forced 
their moving to the county prison farm, 
where they lived in two small cottages 
which had formerly been the county poor 
houses. The side camp continued until 
Sept. 1943, and almost every member of the 
base camp spent some time in the Milton 
side camp. 


Buildings 
CPS 27 started with one tent. The early 
months were spent erecting permanent 
buildings for the camp. Five permanent 


structures were completed, with accommo- 
dations for 25 assignees, director’s quarters, 
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a camp office, kitchen, dining room, infirm- 
ary, a work shed and a tool room. 


MULBERRY 


The Polk County unit of CPS 27, Mul- 
berry, Pla., is administered by the Men- 
nonite Service Committee. At the present 
35 men are continuing the drive started at 
Crestview for the eradication of the various 
parasitic diseases prevalent in this section. 

It is estimated that there are 5,000 of the 
18,000 families in the county in need of 
sanitary privies. Incidence of hookworm 
averages 33 percent for the county with cer- 
tain areas reaching 84% infection. 

Two CPS men are working full time in 
making a survey of all the homes in the 
county, learning the needs of county as to 
waste and garbage disposal. 

A construction crew is using power tools 
for the prefabrication to facilitate the build- 
ing of the privies. The installation crews 
spend part of their time working in the 
shop to maintain the production schedule. 


ORLANDO 


Under the administration. of the Ameri- 
can Friends Service Committee, the Or- 
lando, Fla., unit is engaged in a wide va- 
riety of projects. 

In addition to the privy-building, com- 
mon to all the units, the men were wiring 
and painting the town clinic, working with 
the school system in health maintenance 
projects, and constructing screened baby 
beds to protect children from flies. 

One assignee, Larry L. Miller, was acting 
as dental assistant in a trailer combination, 
“doing dental work for the poor in the 
whole of Florida.” 

“Public relations have been perfect” ac- 
cording to Chris Ahrens, unit director. “The 
need ee concerned people in the health 
work of Florida is a challenge that we in a 
small way hope to meet.” 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The Crestview unit of Camp 27 was 
moved largely because of public relations. 
Though there were no untoward incidents, 
pressure exerted by two of the local citi- 
zens, one the editor of the only paper, 
forced the camp to move. 

A weekly column entitled “Purely Per- 
sonal” and written by the editor under ihe 
nom-de-plume of “Cooter’s Cousin” kept 
up a steady fire of abuse toward the camp. 
Though there was ample evidence that this 
animosity was not shared by the entire 
community, the presence of the CPS cam) 
was made a political issue, and the men 
from Crestview were finally transferred to 
Wakulla County, near Tallahassee. 

“The reaction we have received to our 
moving,” reported Ralph Townsend, Crest- 
view director, “has been largely one of 
wonderment as to why it is necessary for 
us to move. Many people have wanted to 
know what could be done to keep the camp 
here. 

“We have also come to the increasing 
realization of the need for the work we are 
doing.” 


Quote 


The Florida Public Health units are ac- 
complishing what may eventually be con- 
sidered the most significant work in CPS, 
according to Claude Shotts of the NSBRO 
who visited the units last fall. 

“Each unit is taking on more than it can 
do and is setting out to do it,” he said. 


Meet Mr. and Mrs. Hookworm 


Mrs. Hookworm is larger than Mr. Hook- 
worm. She is from three-eighths to five- 
eighths inches long, and he is from one 
quarter to a half inch long. 


Here is where they live. 


The Hookworms live in the intestines of 
people. Here they attach themselves to the 
walls of the intestines. 


This is what they do for a living. 


Attaching themselves to the sides of the 
person’s intestines, they suck blood. 


This is their daily diet. 


It is estimated that 160 worms in one 
person will suck approximately one cup of 
blood each day. It is not at all uncommon 
for a person to have 100 hookworms, and 
may have up to 3,000 or more. With a 
high number, of course, each worm does 
not get as much blood. 


Which probably does this to a person. 


A person may only occasionally feel list- 
less or lazy. Advanced cases may have 
swollen abdomen, face and legs. The skin 
may be pasty yellow, lips and gums almost 
colorless. Indigestion is a common com- 
plaint. 


This is where they come from. 


Hookworm comes from soil infected by 
using insanitary privies or by the complete 
lack of a privy. Hookworm eggs pass from 
an infected person in the feces and get on 
the ground. Chickens and animals scatter 
and carry these eggs great distances from 
the insanitary privies. In warm, moist, 
sandy soil these eggs soon hatch into tiny, 
worm-like larvae. 


*GROUND 
ITCH” 


How people get them. 


These larvae mature on the soil and wait 
for a barefooted person to come along so 
that they can attach themselves and Es 
through the skin, causing sores known as 
“ground itch.” They then get into the 
blood and are carried to the heart and then 
to the lungs. 4 

Here they get into the bronchial tubes 
and are coughed up into the throat. Many 
of them are swallowed and go down through 
the stomach to the small intestine which is 
where they live. 


~ 


\ 
SURFACE PRivy 


What to do about it. 


Get a sanitary privy pit. 


First install a sanitary privy or other 
sanitary facilities that eliminate the pos- 
sibility of the soil becoming infested with 
human excreta. 

Then to determine if an individual is in- 
fected with hookworms, a stool specimen 
should be sent to a laboratory for a micro- 
scopic examination. Local doctors or- 
county health department will supply a 
specimen bottle. 


Take hookworm medicine. 


If a person is infected with hookworm he 
may receive a specific medicine from his 
doctor or through the county health de- 
partment that will rid him of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hookworm and all their relatives. 


Reprinted from “Crestviews,” August 1943, . 
publication of CPS Camp 87. 





